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Widow. This has led to traces of Jonson being
looked for where Jonson is not. Of all the notable
scholars who have concentrated their searchlights
on Eastward Hoe none but Cunliffe has been
penetrative enough to arrive at the opinion that
Jonson did no more than plot and supervise the
play. (But he may also have written the prologue,
as Parrott suggests.) Herford and Simpson, find-
ing that the Quarto credits Chapman, Jonson, and
Marston with the authorship of the play, look
for traces of all three in the text, and are com-
pletely mystified:
Much of it is not specially characteristic of any of
the three writers. Its admirable plot is built, as has
been said, -with a combined simplicity, lucidity, and
strength of which none of the three was obviously
capable. Jonson, by far the most powerful plotter of
the three, was certainly capable of its strength. But
neither he nor Chapman, the second in power, showed
any care for the strong simplicity of which the anqent
drama, more familiar to these two than to any of their
fellows, might have given them a relish. Both were
prodigals, too lavish of their immense resources to be
content with the choice but temperate fare of East-
ward Ho.
It will be seen that the attempt to analyse out the
shares of the three reputed authors in the play yields
no very far-reaching results. . . . While the analysis
may claim to make certain all three did actually partici-